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History of an Attempt made by two young Americans, 
to relieve General La Fayette from his Imprisonment 
at Olmatz. 


ie ying a very slight and remote acquaintance with Fay 
ette, but deeply impressed with an esteem for his charac- 
ter, they determined to undertake his liberation from his horrid 
imprisonment at Olmutz. Their fortunes and their lives be- 
came a secondary consideration. They took lodgings near 
his prison, and gradually insinuated themselves into the good 
graces of the keeper. A few cursory questions concerning 
the prisoners naturally introduced tlre name of Fayette. They 
commiserated his hard fate, and found that the keeper sympa- 
thized with them. In the course of conversation, they disco- 
vered that Monsieur Fayette was permitted to walk at stated 
hours on the ramparts, guarded by a soldier. They then ven- 
tured to observe that they had a few books, wliich were at the 
service of the prisoner, to beguile the tedious hours of confines 
ment, and were delighted to hear that the jailor had no objec- 
tion to indulge him with the perusal of them, in case the vo- 
lumes were previously admitted to his inspection. By under- 
scoring with a pencil such single words in different pages, as 
expressed the ideas they wished to communicate, and by a 
marginal Aixt to join them in the order in which they were un- 
derstood, a correspondence, unsuspected by the jailor, was soon 
established ; to keep up which, nothing more was necessary, 
than the exchange of a few volumes. To be brief—Fayette, 
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at the appointed time, breaks from his guards, and throws him- 
self into the arms of his friends, who are waiting on the skirts 
of the forest with horses; only a few leagues are tu be passed; 
and they are out of the power of Austria. But the sword in 
the belt of one of his deliverers, struck the head of his horse, 
in the act of mounting, and he broke from those who held him. 
A noble rivalry now succeeded, which of them should be left 
behind? The point is settled by one taking up Fayette behind 
him. Much time is lost, the tocsin sounds the alarm—the 
whole country is in arms—two roads present themselyes—they 
hesitate, but decide upon the wrong—they are taken. It was 
with the greatest difficulty that the Austrian government could 
be convinced that‘a scheme so daring could be digested and 
attempted by two private and disinterested individuals. When 
this was fully made out, they were suffered, after a severe and 
tedious confinement, to depart with their lives. 

During the long and rigorous confinement of Monsieur Fay- 
ette, his liberation was the subject of more than one motion in 
parliament. The interference of our government was always 
sternly objected to by Mr, Pitt. This strengthens an anecdote 
I have heard of the king. To a nobleman, who lamented the 
sufferings of Fayette, in his Majesty’s presence, not without a 
hope of gaining so powerful a solicitor in his behalf, our sove- 
reign made use of these remarkable words—“ Remember An- 
dre ;’—a short sentence but pregnant with meaning. His ma- 
jesty was ever remarkable for an excellent memory ; and amidst 
all the sufferings of Fayette, there are some things in his cha- 
racter, which would almost justify the application of those 
lines of Ovid, 

“ Neque lex est justior ulla, 
Quam necis artifices arte perire sua.” 





INTERESTING TRIAL, 


CONSISTORY COURT, DOCTORS COMMONS, 
WALKER AGAINST LONGSTAFF, FALSELY CALLED WALKER, 


TT HIS was a proceeding originally brought by Mr. John 

Walker, sen. as guardian of his son, Mr. John Walker, 
jun.a minor, and afterwards continued by the young gentle- 
man himself on coming of age, for the purpose of aunulling 
a marriage that had taken place by licence, between him and 
Hannah Longstaff, (who resided in the family in the capacity 
of lady’s maid), on two grounds: Ist, The minority of the 
husband, aud non-consent of his father; and, @dly, the frau- 
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dulent procurement of the license by some other person in the 
husband’s name. 

[It appeared in evidence, that Mr. Walker was born on the 
ist of August, 1788, and baptized on the 3ist of October fol- 
lowing; that the marriage took place in April, 1808, unknown 
fo his father, and was communicated to bim by an anonymous 
letter, some time in the course of the following autumn ; that 
ihe father then expressed his surprise and’ displeasure at the 
event; and a few months afterwards brought the present suit. 
Iewas likewise proved by Mr. Walker, jun’s. uncle and brother, 
that the signature to the affidavit was not of his handwriting, 
and consequently that somebody must have personated him for 
the purpose of obtaining the licence. ‘To repel this latter 
charge, the wife produced several of bis letters, the signatures 
to which were compared with that to the-aflidavit by the in- 
spector of handwriting to powers of attorney, &c. at the bank 
of England, who gave in evidence his opinion, that there was 
a sufficient resemblance to induce a belief that they were writ- 
ten by the same person. It was contended on the part of Mr. 
Walker, that the minority was fully proved; and as the father 
knew nothing of the marriage, he could not give the necessary 
aniecedent consent, whatever might have been his opinion of 
the prudence of the act afterwards; that it was not necessary 
to prove his actual dissent ; and if it was, even that might be 
collected from a plea of the wife’s, which had been rejected 
by the court, in which she expressly states, that the father had 
often charged her with having seduced his son into the mar- 
riage in question: that her defence, founded on comparison of 
hand-writing, was too fallacious to repel the positive oath of 
two persons well acquainted with Mr. Walker’s hand-writing ; 
that the signature to the affidavst was not his; and therefore, 
as the two grounds upon which the suit rested were both fully 
established, its object of obtaining a nullity of the marriage 
must necessarily be successful. 

On the part of the wife the proceeding was designated asa 
base attack upon her character in the question as to the torgery, 
arising solely from a conviction of the insufficiency of the evi- 
dence on that of the minority and non-consent. This insuffi 
ciency, it was contended, was apparent from the father’s not 
having becn produced as a witness, as his evidence would have 
placed the maticr beyond a doubt: the law, indeed, required 
it; andthe only inference to be drawn froma non-compli- 
ance with such a requisition, was, that the matter would not 
bear sifting to the boitom. In the absence of proof of non- 
consent, which might have been produced, consent must be 
presumed, and the suit accordingly be dismissed. 

Sir W. Scott over-ruled the doctrine that any proof of dis- 
gent was actually necessary ; it was enough to shew on the part 
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of the person holding the legal right of consent, an ignorance 
of the actual celebration of the marriage, as from that the pre- 
sumption of his non-acquiescence in that species of antecedent 
consent required by the statute, must necessarily result. As 
this was the state of the present case, the other question as to 
the forgery was not perhaps so material, though likewise suffi- 
ciently proved, and equally a ground of nullity, The objec- 
tion founded upon the non-examination of the father was suffi- 
ciently answered by the fact of his being originally a party in 
the cause, and therefore not a competent witness to facts up 
which he was to obtain a remedy for a violation of his parental 
rights. Under these circuinstances, therefore, the proof was 
complete,and the marriage must be accordingly pronounced 
pull and void. 





Account of the Ceremony of the Introduction of Sir Har 
Sond Jones to the King of Persia; with some pleasing 
Anecdotes of the Persians. 


[From Morier’s Travels.] 
(Concluded from Page 408.) 


fhe king is about forty-five years of age; he is a man of 

pleasing manners and an agreeable countenance, with an 
aquiline nose, large eyes, and very arched eye-brows. His 
face is obscured by an immense beard and mustachios, which 
are kept very black ; and it is only when he talks and smiles 
that his mouth is discovered. His voice has once been fine, 
and is stil] harmonious; though now hollow, and obviously 
that of a man who has Jed a free life. He appeared much 
pleased at finding that the envoy could talk to him in Persian, 
as he did indeed after the first introductory speech ; and when 
he was told that Sir Harford read and studied much, he asked 
many questions on literary subjects, for he professes to bea 
protector of learning and of learned men. He was seated on 
a species of throne, called the takht e-taoos, or the throne of 
the peacock, which is raised three feet from the ground, and 
appears an oblong square of eight feet broad and twelve long. 
We could see the bust only of his majesty, as the rest of his 
body was hidden by an elevated railing, the upper work of 
the throne, at the corners of which were placed several orna- 
ments of vases and toys. The back is much raised; on each 
side are two square pillars, on which are perched birds, proba- 
bly intended for peacocks, studded with precious stones of 
every description, and holding each a ruby in their beaks. The 
highest part of the throne is composed of an oval ornament of 
jewelry, 
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jewelry, from which emanate a greatnumber of diamond rays, 
‘Unfortunatelv, we were so far distant from the throne, and so 
little favoured by the light, that we coul: n: ver much of 
its general materials. We were told, how hatitis covered 
with gold plates, enriched by that fine eusmci wok so common 
in the ornamental furniture of Persia. lt is said to have cost 
one hundred thousand tomauns. 

We saw the whole court to disadvantage during our first 
visit: it was then the days of mourning, and the k.ng himself 

id not at that time wear his magnificent and cclebrated orna- 

ents of preciousstones. He appeared in a catabee of a very 

dark ground, embroidered with large gold flowers, and uunmmed 
with a dark fur over the shoulders, down the breast, ond on the 
sleeves. On his head he wore a species of cylindrical crown, 
covered with pearl and precious stones, aud suimounted by a 
light feather of diamonds. He resied ona pillow embossed on 
every part with pearl, and terminated «t each extremity bya 
thick tassel of pearl. On the lett of the thione was a basin of 
water in which small fountains played ; and on its borders were 
placed vases set with precious stones. On the right, stood six 
of the king’s sons richly dressed: they were of different sizes 
and ages; the eldest of them (brother by the same mother to 
the prince of Shiraz) was the viceroy of Teheran, and pos- 
sessed much authority in the state. On the left behind the 
basin stood five pages, most elegantly dressed in velvets and 
silks : one held a crown similar to that which the king wore on 
his head ; the second held a splendid sword ; the third a shield 
and a mace of gold and pearls; the fourth a bow and arrows 
set with jewels; and the fifth a crachoir similarly ornamented. 
When the audience was finished, the kiog desired one of his 
ministers toinguire from Jaffer Ali Khan (the English agent) 
what the foreiguers said of him, and whether they praised and 
adinired his appearance. 

The room in which we were introduced to the king was 
painted and gilded in every part. On the left from the window 
is a large painting of a combat between the Persiansand Rus- 
Sians, in which the king appea's at full length on a white horse, 
and makes the most conspicuous figure in the whole composi- 
tion. The Persians of course are vic\orious, and are very busily 
employed in killing the Russians, who seem to be fallingasufti- 
ciently easy prey: at a farther end of the scene is the Russian 
army, drawa up in a hollow square, and filing their cannon and 
muskets without doing much apparent execution. Facing this 
great picture, is another of equal dimensions, which represents 
the shah in the chase, having just pierced a deer with a javelin. 
In other parts are portraits of women, probably the king’s 
favourites, who are dancing according to the fashion of the 
counlry, 
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On the 19th, the envoy visited Mirza Sheffeva, the prime 
minister. Hle is an old man, of mild and easy manners, who 
displayed more knowledge of general politics than any other 
person whom we metio Persia. ‘This was our first impression, 
and his subsequent management of the negociation convinced 
us of itsaccuracy. He was sufficiently acquainted with all tlre 
different courts of Europe, and knew perfectly the name of 
every minister employed either within the state or on foreign 
service; and was deeply versed in the particular interests of 
Persia. He had acquired something of geography, when thg 
French ambassador and suit were his guests ; the Persians in 
general, however, live in the profoundest ignorance of every 
other country. 

In the minister's assembly we met Mirza Reza, who had been 
sent ambassador to Buonaparte, and who entertained us with 
an account of F’rangistoun, [Europe.] He expatiated with 
seeming ecstasy on every thing which he bad seen: and Mirza 
Sheffeea, who probably had often heard his stories, said to Sir 
Harford Jones, “ I can believe many of the things which he 
has related to us, but one circumstance staggers me ; he gives 
an account of an ass, which he saw at Vienna, with stripes on 
its back ; that I shall not believe, unless you confirmit.”. When 
Sir Harford told him that it was very true; that there were 
many such animals at the Cape of Good Hope, he was satis- 
fied. The traveller proceeded to describe every part of the 
continent : when be talked of the beauties of Vienna, and par- 
ticularly when he mentioned that the streets were lighted up at 
night with globe lamps, one of the company (whose face during 
the different relations had exhibited signs of much astonish- 
ment, and sometimes doubt) stopped him, and said, “ I can 
believe any thing else but that they light the streets with globe 
Jamps: you can never make me believe that. Pray who will 
pay for them ?” 

Mirza Sheffeea entertained us with a breakfast more elezant 
than any of the similar meals to which we had been invited. 
Just betore we were rising to depart the minister, after having 
talked much on the hopes which he cherished that tlie friend- 
ship of the two nations would long subsist, pulled a diamond 
ring from off his own finger, and placed it on the envoy’s, say- 
ing, “and that | may not be thought to be insincere in my 
professions, let me beg of you to accept this as a pledge of my 
fiiendship for you; and | intreat you to wear it for my sake.” 
This gift, unlike the generosity of Persian presents, was really 
handsome ; it was a beautiful stone, perfect in all its parts. 

On the 23d we were invited by the Jemidars (Indian officers) 
of the envoy’s guard, to see that part of the ceremony of the 
Moharrem which was appropriated to the day, We ascended 
an cleyated platform, surrounded by a crowd of Persiaus ind 
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Indians, and seated ourselves on Nummuds prepared for us. 
Ou one side was a small ornamented temple, in which was re- 
presented the tomb of the [maum ; and all around it were the 
[udians who had changed their regimentals fora variety of 
fantastical habits, after the fashion of their own country. As 
every Ludian can turn fakir, the greater part had assumed that 
character to perform the ceremonial of this feast. Many of 
them arose, and made long speeches (for every man has this 
liberty) on the death of the Lmaum, though they intermixed 
much extraneous matter. After thisa Persian Mollah, a young 
wan of a brisk and animated appearance ascended a tempo- 
rary pulpit, and commenced a species of chaunted sermon pro- 
per for the day. At the end of every period, he was answered 
in chorus by the multitude : and when he was nearly at the 
end, and had reached the most pathetic part of his harangue, 
he gave the signal for the people to beat their breasts, which 
they did accordingly with much seeming sincerity, keeping time 
tohis chanting. 

When the Mollah had finished, a high and cumbrous pole 
was broughtinto the scene. [twas ornamented with different 
coloured silks and feathers, and onthe suinmmit were fixed two 
curious weapons made of tin, and intended to represent the 
swords of Ali. ‘This heavy machine was handled bya man 
who, having made his obeisance to it (by first bowing his head, 
then kissing it) took it up with both his hands, and then amidst 
increasing applauses balanced it on his girdle, on his breast, 
aud on his teeth. Next, on a small temporary stage, appeared 
several figures, who acted that part of the tragedy of the his- 
tory of the [maum appointed for the day. It consisted of the 
death of the two children of his sister Fatme, who, at the close 
of the performance were killed by Ameer, one of the officers 
of Yezid. ‘The actors each held in their hands their speeches 
written on paper, which they read with great action and voci- 
feration, and excited much interest in their audience, so that 
mauy sobbed aud wept aloud ; and when the ceremonial requi- 
red the beating of breasts, many performed that part with a 
species of ferocious zeal, which seemed to be jealous of louder 
intonations from any breast than their own, [na part of the 
scene were then introduced water-carriers, who were emblema- 
tical of the thirst of the Imaum at his dying moments. They 
bore on their backs bullocks’ skins filled with water, no incon- 
siderable weight ; but in addition, they each received tive well- 
grown boys, and under the united burthen walked round a cir- 
cle ten feet in diameter, three times consecutively. 

On the following night the cnvoy and I visited the ameen- 
ed-doulah Hajee Mohamed Hossein Khan. At hishouse, Mirza 
Shefleea, Hajee Mohamed Hossein Khan Mervee, Fath Alt 
Khan the poet, and other great men weie assembled. The 
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commemoration of the death of Hossein was performing in 
his court-yard ; and when the Mollah begun to read that part 
of the ceremonial appointed for the day, the windows of the 
room, in which we were seated, were thrown open, and we all 
changed our positions, and sat with our faces towards the Mol- 
lah. His preaching lasted about an hour, and was followed by 
the representation of that part of the history of Hossein’s death, 
which succeeded the scene performed on the preceding eve- 
ning. First came Hossein’s horse, with bis turban on the sad- 
dle. Then, in a row on chairs, were seated Yezid, with three 
others ; ove of whom, dressed in the European habir, repre 
sented an European ambassador, (Elchee Firing.) Zain Labe- 
deen, Hossein’s brother, crained, and with a triangular wooden 
collar round his neck, appeared as a captive before Yezid, and 
was followed by his sister and children. Yezid’s executioner 
treated them with imuch barbarity, repelling the women when 
they implored his protection; and using the captives with great 
insult, at the instigation of Yezid. When Zain Labedeen, by 
Zezid’s firman, was brought to be beheaded, the elchee firing 
implored his pardon, which instead of appeasing the tyrant, 
only produced an order for putting the elchee himself to death. 
All this scene produced great lamentation among the spectators, 
who seemed to vie with each other in the excess of their weeps 
ing, and in the display of all the signs of grief. The prime 
minister cried incessantly; the ameen-ed-doulah covered his 
face with both his hands, and groaned aloud; Mahomed Hus- 
sein Khan Mervee made at intervals very vociferous complaints. 
In some [ could perceive real tears stealing down their cheeks, 
but in most I suspect that the grief was as much a piece of act 
ing as the tragedy which excited it. The king himself always 
cries at the ceremony ; his servants therefore are obliged to 
imitate him. When the mob passed the window, at which we 
were seated, they again beat their breasts most furiously. 

25th. This day was the last of the Moharrem, when all 
those, who had performed the ceremonies peculiar to this sea- 
son, appeared before the king. He was seated in a more eleva 
ted chamber, which looked towards the maidan, A tent had 
been pitched for the envoy, who was invited to attend, but he 
was too unwell to venture out. The representation of the day 
happened, indeed, to be incomplete. A strange circumstance 
had occurred at a village near Teheran, which so much fright 
ened the man appointed to personify Hossein before his 
majesty, that in fear of the same fate he absconded. His 
alarm was natural, for at this village the man who performed 
the part of the executioner chose to act to the letter, what was 
only intended asa very bivodless re presentation 5 aod when 
Hossein was brought before him to be seheaded, he cut off the 
poor actor’s head. For this the king fined him one hundred 
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tomauns. His majesty was pleased to take much notice of the 
Indians, whose ceremonial seemed to affect him much more 
than the others. Some keep the Moharrem three days later. 





A Comparison between the Character of the Arabians and 
the Savages of North America. , 


[From Chateaubriand’s Travels.] 


HE Arabs, wherever I have seen them, in Judea, in Egypt, 

and even in Barbary, have appeared to me to be rather 
tall than short. Their demeanor is haughty. They are well- 
made and active. They have an oval head, the brow high and 
arched, aquiline nose, large eyes, with a watery and uncom- 
monly gentle look. Nothing about them would proclaim the 
savage, if their mouths were always shut ; but as soon as they 
begin to speak, you hear a harsh and strongly aspirated lan- 
guage, and perccive long and beaatifully white teeth, like those 
of jackals and ounces ; differing in this respect from the Ame- 
rican savage, whose ferocity is in his looks, and human expres- 
sion in bis mouth. 

The Arab women are still taller in proportion than the men. 
Their carriage is dignified ; and by the regularity of their fea- 
tures, the beauty of their figures, and the disposition of their 
veils, they somewhat remind you of the statues of the priest- 
esses and of the muses. This must, however, be understood 
with some restriction : these beautiful statues are often clothed 
in rags; a wretched, squalid, and suffering look degrades those 
forms so elegant ; a copper teint conceals the regularity of the 
features ; in a word, to behold these women as I have just deli- 
neated them, you must view them at a distance, confine your- 
self tothe general appearance, and not enter into particulars. 

Most of the Arabs wear a tunic, fastened round the waist by 
a girdle. Sometimes they take one arm out of asleeve of this 
tunic, and then they are habited in the antique style ; some- 
times they put on a white woollen covering which serves for a 
toga, a mantle, or a veil, according as they wrapit round them, 
suspend it from their shoulders, or throw it over their heads. 
They go barefoot, and are armed with a dagger, a pike, and a 
long firelock. The tribes travel in caravans, the camels going 
in file. The first camel is fastened by a cord made of the tow 
of the palm to the neck of an ass, which is the guide of the 
troop. The latter, as leader, is exempt fromr all burden, and 
enjoys various privileges. Among the wealthy tribes, thecamels 
are adorned with fringes, flags, and feathers. 

The horses are treated, according to the purity of their blood, 
with more or less honour, but always with extreme severity. 
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They are never put under shelter, but left exposed to the most 
intense heat of the sun, tied by all four legs to stakes driven in 
the ground, so that they cannot stir. The saddle is never taken 
from their backs ; they frequently drink but once, and have 
only one feed of barley in twenty-four hours. This rigid treat- 
ment, so far from wearing them out, gives them sobriety, pa- 
tience,and speed. I have often admired an Arabian steed thus 
tied down to the burning sand, his hair loosely flowing, his 
head bowed between his legs to find a little shade, and stealing 
with his wild eye an oblique glance at his master. Release his 
legs from the shackles, spring upon his back, and he will paw in 
the valley, he will rejoice in his strength, he will swallow the 
ground in the fierceness of his rage, and you recognise the ori- 
ginal of the picture delineated by Job. 

All that has been related concerning the passion of the Arabs 
for stories is true, and of this 1 shall give one example. In 
the night that we passed on the shore of the Dead Sea, our 
Bethlehemites were seated round their fire, their pieces being 
laid on the ground by their sides; while their horses, tied to 
stakes, formed a second circle about them. Having drunk their 
coffee, and talked a good deal together, these Arabs all became 
silent, with the exception of their sheik. By the light of the 
fire I could see his expressive gestures, his black beard, his 
white teeth, the various forms which he gave to his garments 
in the course of his relation. His companions listened with 
profound attention, all bending forward with their faces over 
the fire, sometimes ejaculating an expression of admiration, at 
others, repeating, with emphasis, the gestures of the narrator. 
‘Some horses’ heads advancing overthe company, and discerni- 
ble in the shade, contributed to give this scene the most pic- 
‘turesque character, especially if we include in the viewa corner 
‘of the Dead Sea and the mountains of Judea. 

ff Thad studied with such interest the American hordes on 
the banks of their lakes, what a different species did I here 
contemplate! [had before me the descendants of the primi- 
tive race of mankind ; [ beheld them with the same manners 
‘which they have retained ever since the days of Hagar and 
Ishmael ; [ beheld them in the saine desert that was assigned 
to them by God for their inheritance : he dwelt in the wilder- 
‘ness of Pharan. I found them in the valley of the Jordan, at 
the foot of the mountains of Sa:aria, in the neighbourhood of 
Hebron, on the spot where, at Joshua’s command, the sun stood 
still, in the plain of Gomorrah, yet reeking with the wrath of 
Jehovah, though formerly cheered by the gracious miracles of 
Christ. 

What particularly distinguishes the Arabs from the tribes of 
the New World, is, that amidst the rudeness of the former you 
still perceive a certain degree of delicacy in their manners ; you 
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perceive that they are natives of that east which is the cradle 
of all the arts, all the sciences, and all religions. Buried at the 
extremity of the west,in a by-corner of the universe, the Cana- 
dian inhabits vallies shaded by eternal forests, and watered by 
immense rivers: the Arab, cast as it were upon the high road 
of the world, between Africa and Asia, roves in the brilliant re- 
gions of Aurora over a soil without trees and without water, 
Among the tribes descended from Ishmael, it is requisite tiat 
there should be masters and servants, domestic animals, and a 
Jiberty in subjection to laws. Among the American hordes, 
man still enjoys in unsocial solitude his proud and cruel inde- 
pendence; instead of the woollen garment, he has the skin of 
the bear; instead of the lance, he is armed with the arrow; 
instead of the degger, with the club. He knows not, and if 
he did, would disdain the date, the water-melon, the milk of 
the camel: flesh and blood must compose His banquets. He 
has not woven the hair of the goat, that he may shelter himself 
under tents; the elm which has fallen from age supplies bark 
for his hut. He has not trained the horse to pursue the ante- 
lope; he himself runs down the elk in the chace. He is not 
connected by his origin with the great civilised nations ; the 
names of his ancestors are not to be found in the annals of 
empires ; the contemporaries of his ancestors are ancient oaks 
that are still standing. Monuments of nature and not of his- 
tory, the tombs of his fathers rise unheeded among unknown 
forests. In a word, with the American every thing proclaims 
the savage, who has not yet arrived ata state of civilisation ; 
inthe Arab, every thing indicates the civilised man who has 
returned to the savage siate. 








Anecdotes of Major Nicholas, of the Royal Engineers. 


HIS valiant officer and amiable man was the third son of 
Robert Nicholas, esq. of Ashton-Keynes, in Wiltshire, 
and brother of Edward Nicholas, esq, our minister at Heli- 
goland. Mr. Nicholas has lost two other sons, in the service ot 
their country, in this war,—one a post-captain, and the other 
a lieutenant in the navy, under the peculiarly melancholy cir- 
cumstances of both ships going down. Major Nicholas served 
in nine gallant actions, viz. Maida, the takingand evacuation of 
Scylla, Alexandria, both the Rosettas, Aleantiz (as a volunteer 
from Sicily,) Barrosa, and Badajoz: and he was honourably 
mentioned in the dispatches of Colonel Robertson, General 
Graham, and Lord Wellington. 

Sir Thomas Grahain appreciated -his merits after the battle 
of Barrosa, ina letter to himself, thus,—“* You have yourself 
to thank for the notice that I took of you in my dispatch: my 
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general rule, in order to avoid the difficulty of selection, as well 
as the appearance of lavishing praise, was to confine myself to 
name those only who were incommand of corpsox detachments ; 
but, fortunately for me, you were so near me, and were on seve- 
ral occasions, by your zeal and cool judgment, of such import- 
ant service to me, as called in justice for an exception in your 
favour ;” and now announcing his death ina letier, expressly 
written for that purpose, to Colonel Bunbury, he says, “ If any 
thing can be a consolation to his family and friends for the loss 
of so valuable a life, it is the reflection that no soldier ever 
distinguished himself more: his zeal and skill were acknowled- 
ged, and the heroic conduct that gave such an example of in- 
trepidity to the column he led to the assault, can never be for- 
gotten.” 

To Major Nicholas, as chief engineer, was confided the 
construction of our works at La Isla for the last twelve months; 
and he went from thence as volunteer to the siege of Badajoz, 
when Lord Wellington’s honourable mention of bis good con- 
duct obtained what his ardour had sought, the glory of being 

romoted by his grateful country to the brevet rank of major. 
He had “ the honour of shewing and leading the troops of the 
advance to the great breach,” (to use his own words); and, 
when being wounded and no longer able to walk, he ordered 
two of his soldiers to bear him the third time up to its tup, 
where he received his last wounds through the lungs and arm; 
and at the very top of that great breach, having on the 14th 
sunk under hissufferings, his mortal remains were baried on the 
15th of April. He was aged 26 years. 





STATUTES FOR THE CITY OF LONDON. 
[From the Folio Edition of “ The Statutes of the Realm,” printed in 


1810, by Command of his Majesty: under the Direction of the 
Commissioners on the Public Records.] 


HESE be the articles which our lord the king doth com- 
mand to be well kept in his city of London, for the keep- 
ing and maintenance of his peace. 

First, Whereas many evils, as murders, robberies and man- 
slaughters have been committed heretofore in the city by night 
and by day, and people have been beaten and evil intreated, 
and divers other mischances have befallen against his peace ; it 
is enjoined that none be so hardy to be found going or wander- 
ing about the streets of the city, after curfew toll’d at St. Mar- 
tin’s le Grand, with sword or buckler, or other arms for doing 
mischief, or whereof evil suspicion might arise, nor any in any 
other manner, unless he be a great man or other lawful persou 
oi 
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of good repute, or their certain messenger, having their war- 
rants to go from one to another, with lanthorn in hand. And 
if any be found going about contrary to the form aforesaid, 
uvless he have cause to come late into the city, he shall be 
taken by the keepers of the peace, and be put into the place of 
confinement appointed for such offenders ; and on the morrow 
he shall be brought and presented before the warden, or the 
mayor of the city for the time being, and before the aldermen ; 
and wecording as they shall find that he hath offended, and as 
the custom is, he shail be punished. 

And whereas such offenders as aforesaid going about by 
night, do commonly resort and have their meetings and hold 
their evil talk in taverns more than elsewhere, and there do 
seek for shelter, lying in wait, and watching their time to do 
mischief; it is enjoined that none du keep a tavern open for 
wine or ale after the tolling of the aforesaid curfew ; but they 
shall keep their tavern shut after that hour, and none therein 
drinking or resorting; neither shall any man admit others in his 
house except in common taverns, for whom he will not be an- 
swerable unto the king’s peace. And if any taverner be found 
doing the contrary, the first time he shall be put in pledge by 
his tavern drinking cup, or by other good pledge there found, 
and be amerced forty-pence: and if he be foand a second time 
offending, he shall be amerced half a mark ; and the third time 
ten shillings; and the fourth time he shall pay the whole pe- 
nalty double, that is to say, twenty shillings; and the fifth time 
he shall be forejudged of his trade for ever. 

Also, forasmuch as fools who delight in mischief, do learn to 
fence with buckler, and thereby are the more encouraged to 
commit their follies ; it is provided and enjoined that none shall 
hold school for, nor shall teach the art of fencing with buckler, 
within the city, by night or by day; audif apy so do, he shall 
be imprisoned for forty days. 

And whereas malefactors taken and arrested for trespasses, 
as for batteries, spilling of blood, and other offences against the 
peace of our lord the king, and for evil suspicion, are often de- 
livered too easily, by reason whereof, others the less dreading 
such punishments are encouraged in their follies, and in often 
transgressing against the peace, in expectation of such easy de- 
liverance; it is provided that no man so imprisoned shall be 
delivered by the sheriff, nor by avy officer under him, without 
the award of the warden or mayor for the time being, and 
of the aldermen; unless the trespass be very small; and 
then good and solemn mainprize shall be taken, and of 
persons justiceable before the bailiffs of the city, that he do ap- 
pear before the said warden or mayor, and the aldermen, at a 
certaia day, to receive award and judgement according to his 
trespass, 
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Moreover it is provided, that every alderman in his wardmote 
shall make diligent enquiry concerning such malefactors, resort- 
ing to and abiding in his ward; and if any such be found by 
presentment or indictment of the good men of the ward, or by 
evil suspicion, they shall straight be attached by their bodies, 
and brought before the warden or mayor, and the aldermen, 
aud be arraigned of that whereof they are indicted or pre- 
sented ; and they who cannot acquit themselves, shall be pu- 
nished by imprisonment, or other punishment, at their discre- 
tion, and according to what the trespass requireth. 

And whereas divers persons do resort unto the city, some from 
parts beyond the sea, and others of this land, and do there seek 
shelter and refuge, by reason of banishment out of their own 
country, or whe for great offence or other misdeed have fled 
from their own country; and of these some do become bro- 
kers, hostelers, and innkeepers within the city, for denizens and 
strangers, as frecly as though they were good and lawful men 
of the franchise of the city ; andsome nothing do but run up 
and down through the streets, more by night than by day, and 
are well attired in cloathing and array, and-have their food of 
delicate meats and costly; neither do they use any craft or 
merchandize, nor have they lands or tenements whereof to live, 
nor avy friend to find them; and through such persons many 
perils do often happen in the city and many evils, and some of 
them are found openly offending, as in robberies, breaking of 
houses by night, murders, and other evil deeds; it is provided 
that no man of foreign lands, or other person whatsoever, shall 
be aresidant innkeeper or hosteler in the city, unless he be a 
freeman of the city, admitied and at farm es the warden or 
mayor, and the alderman, as a good man and true, and that he 
have good testimony from the parts whence he cometh, that he 
hath well and lawfully departed ; and that he find safe pledges 
justiceable before the bailiffs of the city, to be answerable to 
the king’s peace, and to save the citizens and the city harmless. 
And there shall be no broker in the city, except those who are 
admitted and swora before the warden or mayor, and aldermen. 
And ali that are innkeepers, hostelers, and brokers iu the city, 
contrary to the form aforesaid, from one month after the day 
when these articles shall be read and published in the city, shail 
forego the same, and withdraw themselves that they do so no 
more; and if any be found offending herein after the said 
month, or any other of whom there is evil suspicion for his ill 
behaviour, as for bad company or by good evidence of the 
neighbourhood, he shall forthwith be arrested by his body by 
the warden or mayor, or the sheriffs, or by the alderman in 


whose ward he shall be found, and shall be punished according , 


as he shall be found to have transgressed the form aforesaid, or 
to have otherwise offended ; that is to say, innkeepers and hos- 
telers, 
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telers, and brokers, shall be for ever inadmissible to the fran- 
chise, and awarded to prison ; and the others shall be punished 
by unprisonment, or otherwise, according as the offence re- 
quireth. 

The king, who willeth that the peace of his city be well kept 
among all persons, having been informed that his said articles 
are not observed, neither can be, by reason that his officers 
have been many times accused and grievously panished before 
his auditors of plaints, and elsewhere in his court, for impri- 
soning and otherwise punishing offenders and suspected per- 
sons, for that they had not the king’s warrant for so doing; 
whereby the said officers have been and are less bold to chastise 
and punish offenders, and these do become so much the more 
daring to offend, and do give unto others the example of evil 
doing, to the great peril of the city and great encouragement 
of offences ; he doth will and command that from henceforth 
none ot his officers shall be complained of before his auditors 
of plaints, or elsewhere in his court, for any imprisoning or 
other punishing of offenders or persons suspected of evil; un- 
less it be that any officer should do so of open malice and for 
his own revenge,or for the revenge of another that maliciously 
procureth the same, and not for the keeping of the peace. 

And the king willeth that these provisions, and the additions, 
be well and surely kept in the aforesaid city, for the maintenance 
of his peace, with the amendments thereof when it shall please 
him to make such, for the profit of his city. 





Description of Mr. Sadler's New Balloon. 


N consequence of the destruction of Mr. Sadler’s balloon, 

in which he last took his aerial flight, he has had an entire new 
one manufactured, which in point of beauty and strength far 
exceeds any by which he has hitherto ascended. It is of a 
spherical form, and made of the best lutestring silk, with an 
interior net-work woven in its texture, by which additional se- 
curity is given, and the possibility of bursting or being torn in 
a great measure guarded agaiast. When inflated, it presents 
a beautiful appearance, being composed of alternate stripes of 
crimson and white, which are connected in the centre by a zone 
of gold colour. 

The car is also extremely rich, as well in its decorations as in 
the classic taste of its design. Its shape is oval, and the colour 
of its side is a deep crimson; while on the bottom is repre- 
sented, with great correctness, two shells of the Nautilus, which 
rising from the base, and spreading their extended edges to- 
wards cach end of the car, seem to screen it from external.in- 
Jury ; above these are festoons of black foliage and gilt acorns, 
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looped in a fanciful manner by the beaks of eagles: the upper 
pannels are rendered particularly elegant by the insertion of a 
brass fret-work railing, bordered with a crimson beading studded 
with brilliant stars, and at each end is a plame of feathers 
formed of drap d’or,and confined by semi-crowns set with mock 
jewels. The interior is lined with yellow cotton cushions, and 
there are two seats fixed, under which are small Jockers for can- 
taining ballast, and the necessary provisions and apparatus for 
the voyage. 

This splendid vehicle is attached by six gilt ropes to the base 
of a dome, in the embellishments of which neither expense nor 
pains have been spared ; it is formed of crimson silk, inter- 
sected with spiral lines of golden twist, and studded with silver 
stars. At the top is arich crown, beautifully ornamented with 
mock jewellery, and around the base is a wreath @ laurel, be- 
low which hangs a luxuriant drapery of crimson and yellow lu- 
testring, trimmed with gold fringe and tassels, torming altoge- 
ther as splendid an object as can well be conceived. <A net- 
work of strong cord will, as usual, go over the balloon, to 
which the car will be affixed by 20 strings. 





Account of a Burning Mountain in America. 


N the morning of the 16th of December last, a great 
smoke was seen to issue from the top of Spear’s Moun- 
tain, which is detached from the range that extends from the 
Blue Ridge to Swannoe River, and ends some miles below its 
junction with French Broad. The great noise that was heard 
through the day, and continued smoke, left no doubt but that 
it was a volcano that had burst forth during the earthquake. 
The mountain is conical and insulated; its base is washed on 
the west side by French Broad River, on the east side it is sepa- 
rated by a narrow valley (overhung in some places by large 
rocks) from that ridge called French Broad Mountains: their 
bare rocks, stunted vegetation, and arid surface, shew that they 
have long felt that subterranean fire which probably gave heat 
to the warm springs, and has at last burst out with such dread- 
ful fury  Itstil! continues to burn with great violence, and 
throws up lava, scoria, ashes, calcined stones, and vitrified mat- 
ter, in wreat quantities, and with the most tremendous noise. 
The quantity of lava discharged at the beginning of the erup- 
tion wasimmense; it ran down the mountain in a stream of li- 
guid fire for more than a mile, and bas formed a dam _ across 
French Broad River so high us to overflow about 200 acres of 
prime bottom land, to the great injury of the owners. In the 
night time the ignited stones, cinders, &c. which are thrown 
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or 300 feetin the air, presenta grand appearance, and have 
a great resemblance to artificial fire-works, such as rockets, &c. 

During the day a columnial whitish smoke issues from tie 
crater: at night it has a flame-like appearance, and where it 
has been driven by the wind, has withered the small dwarf pimes 
which had taken root in the barren soil of this and the neigh- 
bouring mountains ; their bark and leaves are incrusted with 
a yellowish powder, which has an acrid taste and strong sul- 
phuric smell. No person has had courage sufficient to approach 
the crater; but those who were acquainted with the top of the 
inountain before the eruption, say that it was uneven and very 
rocky. The crater appears (judging by the smoke) to be 20 
yards in diameter, and is growing larger. 

Yesterday a large mass fell in, with a greater noise than the 
loudest artillery ; it shook the country round, and was echoed 
from the mountains and valleys. Thelava, when cold, has the 
appearance of vitrified basalt. Thestone on the mountain is 
hard and coarse grained, with an uneven conchoidal fracture, 
but no appearance of basalt. The scoria are sonorous, have 
a ferruginous appearance, and shew strong magnetic attraction. 

The credulous people who inhabit the mountain view it with 
as much awe and terror as the children of Israel did Mount 
Sinai. Some of them say the end of time is arrived, and think 
the crater is the mouth of the bottomless pit: the fantastic ap- 
pearances of the electric fluid, which is seen darting in various 
shapes through the smoke after night, by the help of faney 
they transform into spirits, devils, &c. 





An Epitaph in Cheltenham Church-Yard. 


Here lies the body of Molly Dickie, 
the wife of Hall Dickie, tailer. 
Two great Fisicians first 
my loving husband tried 
to cure my pain 
in vain; 

At last he got a third, 
and then I died. 





SINGULAR NOTICE. 


T= following appears on the front of a cellarin the skirts 

of London: “ This is to give notice, that the rag busi- 

ness of this house is now carried on at the book-shop opposite. 
Vol, 52. 3U Answer, 
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Answer, by H. B——B, to }. H. Burgess’s Rebus, inserted February 24. 
rr BARLEY surely will explain 


Your rebus on a useful grain. 


*t* Similar answers have been received from T. C-——B; ]. Davey,of 
St. Kwe; }. Newland, of * a iw academy; T. Sherwill, at Plymptton 
school ; J. Ryan, and . Belcher, of Stonehous a constant reader, of 
Stonehouse ; 7. Cc: ree v3} Ww. of C bidinaddeehs i J. Strike, of North 
Hill, near Launceston; J. Harwood, of Exeter; and J. Jane, of North 
Cadbury. 





Answer, by F. W. of Charmouth, to Caroline Caines’s Rebus, inserted March 2. 


i your lines EY E~LASH des cry, 


W hich is the pobee lian of the eye. 


(Ka We have received the like answer from H--B—B; J. Newland, of 
Hoibeton academy; J. W. of Charmouth, J. H. Burgess, of Plymouth; 


and W. Terry, of Ply mouth. 





Answer, by Caroline Caines, of Lion’s Gate, to ¥. Martin's Charade, inserted 


thy MOLE-HILL, Sir, I’ve often seen, 
Aind plainly as the thing you mean. 

+*4 We have received the like answer from R. Passmore, of Sherwell; 
aS Davey, St. Ewe; Ww. cc. T reliry ; Harnet Bow her, ot Blandford; 
}.- Grant, of Smithaieig h; W. Terry, Plym uth ; B,. Belcher, of Stone- 
house; R. G oy, of Dear » Hill; W. Bail y, Bridgewater; H.B; E.D.A. 
J. Postlethwaite, of the roy al marines; I. Stephens, Wareham; J. W.< 
Charmouth ; J Ry an, and a constant reader, of Stonehouse; J. Newland, of 
Holbeton academy; J. H. Burgess; T. Gerrans, Probus; T. Sherwell, at 
Plympton school; and T. Prout, of Linkinborne. 








A REBUS, by F. Strike, of North Hill, near Launceston. 


N English town I’d have you shew, 

Of which one ictter change; 
An English city then you'll view, 
Tho’ it may seem quite strange. 








A CHARADE, by N’Importe qui, of Bridgwat 


Wai with infirmities, opprest with care, 
pes of life conceding to despair; 
| 





On yonder lJ the childof woe; 
Rack’d by my whole no comfort doth he know; 
W hile past n is, with present pangs confin’d, 
ons} to chase my second trom his mind; 
He ¢ the Iast, the fatal aid of death, 
To yield 1 , and stop his vital breath: 
And see! (termhe as my gleomy tist, 
Whi » tortures sintul souls with pains accurst, ) 
h con | deals the awful blow, 


v hich cent bie quickly to the shades below. 


9 POETRY. 
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TO AN EARLY PRIMROSE, 


Lovely flower! that oft dost shew 
Thy modest forehead to the snow ; 
Thy charms disclosing to the view, 
Tho’ frosts may chill, and tempests blow. 


Emblem of virtue’s spotless form, 

Who rears her sacred head sublime: 
Unshaken braves affliction’s storm, 

Nor fears the wrecks or wrongs of time, 


Bloom on, sweet flower, and let thy breast 
Inhale the sun’s enlivening ray ; 

While zephyrs on thy bosom rest, 
And with thy grateful fragrance play. 


But long thou shalt not bloom alone, 

For soon the spring, with genial power, 
Shall bid each surly blast be gone, 

And call forth every varied flower, 


Then o’er the fair, embroider’d mead, 
While nature’s music echoes round, 
How sweet the charming scene to tread, 

And listen to the choral sound ! 


But ah sweet flow’r! thou soon must die, 
Thy loveliest tints must shortly fade : 
Thus beauty must thy graces fly, 
And quickly withering soon be dead. 


T. SHOEL. 
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a. os G. 


V HEN all mortals enjoy’d the calm season of peace, 
When frou chaos the universe sprung, 
When the golden age reign’d, and the world was at ease, 
‘Thus the matter old Hesiod has sung, 


Then all unciviliz’d arts were together unknuwn, 
Save the culture of every man’s Vv 


1e 5 

For tho’ not a soul ever aim’d at a throne, 
They all knew there was goodness in wine. 

Old poets say Jove, ’twixt anger and pride 
From Olympus Apollo once hurl'd; 

And his godship, ¢ mpell’d on the earth to reside, 
Was determin’d to polish the world. 


He resulv’d, by degrees, all the swains to refine, 
Vaught the shepherds to play on the fife: 
Thus 
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Thus mortals, possess’d of both music and wine, 
E’en to gods led a preferable life. 


The celestials perceiving how mortals possess’d 
All the blessings Apollo had given, 

And displeas’d that mankind more than them should be bless’d, 
All agree’d to recall him to heaven. 


Music’s ravishing sounds all man’s sorrow will cheer, 
And wine give his spirits relief; 

Beside these, jolly Britons have added strong beer, 
And the English substantial roast beef, 


Then with beer and roast beef, and with music and wine, 
What other delights can man crave? 

What other choice biessings can mortals design 
In their journey ’twixt cradle and grave? 


Colyton. a. C. 








TO A BLUSH. 


[From Miss Johnson’s Poems.) 


FFICIOUS tell-tale of emotion, why 
Why cometh thou with glowing hues, 
The feelings of the heart tu paint? 
And when thy transient roses faint, 
Say, why th’ observant eye renews 
Upon the cheek their rich vermillion dye? 


Thou ready limner of the mind, reveal 
From whence thy vivid colours rise : 
Does modesty or shame bestow, 
More frequently, thy ruddy glow? 
Or consciousness, or quick surprise? 
Or say, dost thou from each thy crimson steal? 


Yet spring’st thou not from these, and these alone; 
One passion tothy pencil lends 
A constant, yet a varying flush ; 
One passion still, ingenuous blush ! 
Thy mantling, kindling warmth extends 
O’er the pale cheek, to thee before unknown, 


Yet, ready blush! whatever source be thine 
Save those of conscious guilt and shame; 
And save, perchance, among the rest, 
That one perturber of the breast, 
That passion with a tender name— 
Symbol of feeling, be thou ever mine! 





THE SIMILE. 
{from Captain Budworth’s Fortnight’s Ramble to the Lake. ] 


HE oak is man in firmness drest, 
With strength of fondaess in his breast, 
Delighting in the tie; 
The ivy isthe gentle wife, 
That clings around h is happy life 
With deathless constancy ; 
In life she doth her folding joys impart : 
In death she withers round the sapless heart. 















































